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INTRODUCTION 


T IS with great satisfaction that we present this significant series 
of lectures by Professor John Knox, Baldwin Professor of Sacred 
Literature and Director of Studies, Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. Dr. Knox received his A.B. degree from Randolph-Macon 
College; B.D. degree from Emory University; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. His former teaching was done at Smory University, Fisk 
University, Hartford Theological Seminary, and the University of 
Chicago. For a period of time he was editor of “Christendom.” 


As an author he has distinguished himself through the following 
important books: Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, The Man 
Christ Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the Meaning of Christ, Chapters in 
a Life of Paul, and Marcion and the New Testament. 


We consider it a genuine contribution to scholarship to make 
these lectures available to the readers of this Quarterly. 











ETHICAL OBLIGATION IN THE REALM OF GRACE 
By 
Joun Knox 


I. EtrHicaL OBLIGATION IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


F JESUS’ WORDS in Matthew 5:48, “Be ye therefore perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect,” are taken at face value, they set 

a standard for our moral life which there is no possibility of our 
attaining. For this reason we have often been averse to taking them 
at face value since otherwise an intolerable logical contradiction (not 
to mention the moral dilemma) would appear to be involved: How can 
we be really obligated to do the impossible? One cannot get rid of the 
difficulty, however, by finding some other meaning for this particular 
verse or by deciding that Luke’s reading “merciful” instead of “per- 
fect” is the more authentic, for not only the Sermon on the Mount, 
from which this text is taken, but also the teaching of Jesus as a whole 
is pervaded by this conception. When we have done all we can do, 
we are still unprofitable servants. We are under a moral responsibility 
which even the best effort of even the best man is utterly unable to 
discharge. 

Perhaps the major difference between a merely rational ethic and 
the Christian ethic lies just here. For the pure philosopher as such, the 
assertion that one is morally obligated to do the impossible is palpably 
absurd; but the Christian recognizes that, absurd or not, the assertion 
is true. As to the fact of the obligation, he knows he is subject to the 
law of love, to which there is no limit either intensively or extensively. 
Of his failure to live by it, he is equally and no less poignantly aware. 
And not only is he aware of his present failure, he knows also that so 
far as life in this world goes, he will never be able entirely to succeed. 
The Christian ethic is, in one sense at least, an impossible ethic. 

In a publication of some years ago’ I ventured to place side by side 
two well known poems: one, John Drinkwater’s A Prayer, in which 
he has us confess that “we know the paths in which our feet should 
press,” that God’s decrees are written “‘across our hearts,” but that we 
desperately lack the “strength to labor as we know,” the “will to fashion 
as we feel” —“‘here lies our bitter need” ; the other poem, some lines of 
Hamlin Garland, who with equal poignancy asks for knowledge of his 





“an Christian Answer (ed., H. P. Van Dusen. New York: Scribner’s, 1945), 
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duty—‘“my heart,” he says, “is aflame to be right,’”’ but he cannot see 
how he can be in this complicated and tragically needy world. The 
poems appear to diagnose our moral problem quite differently; but 
actually the difference is not as great as it seems at first, for both are 
really testifying to the discrepancy we are now considering. Both are 
saying in effect, “We cannot do what we see we ought.” Drinkwater 
finds the cause in his weakness and asks for more strength; Garland 
supposes he must be seeing his duty wrongly and asks for more light. 
Both are seeking an answer to the same problem—our apparent obliga- 
tion to do what we actually find ourselves incapable of doing. 

Some years ago | was speaking on this same general subject at a 
conference of pastors, and someone challenged my statement that no 
one fulfills the law of love. He knew people, the challenger said, who 
had done so. He mentioned as an example of this perfection the case 
of a woman, a devout Christian, known to many in that group and 
known also to some of you, for she is a person of some prominence. 
He was ready to agree that she herself would vigorously reject the 
ascription of goodness; but that, he felt, did not mean that it was not 
deserved ; indeed, such a denial on her part would point the other way, 
humility being one of the ingredients of her goodness. We could 
know her goodness better than she could know it herself. 

There is truth in this. No one can know how good one is because 
when one is being good one is by definition not regarding oneself at 
all; and if later one remembers how good one was, immediately one’s 
goodness will seem to have turned to evil. But if it is true that only 
another can know how good we are, it is also true that only we ourselves 
can know how very bad we are. The full extent of the evil that is in 
us can never be known to another. When my friend says about him- 
self, “There is no good in me,” I am likely to protest vigorously and 
to say how mistaken he is. He is mistaken, and it is not only the part 
of love, it is the part of truth, to tell him so. But when he says, 
‘There is great evil in me,” I have no right to protest. To be sure, ! 
may not be able to see the evil; but I am not in position to see it, just 
as he is not in position to see the good. No one who watches what 
goes on in his own heart is likely to be under the illusion that he obeys, 
or has it in his power to obey, the exalted command of Jesus. And 
what the psychologists can tell us and what history and the news- 
papers reveal give ample ground for the view that what each of us 
finds true of himself is true also of other men. If Jesus’ ethical 
teaching, taken at face value, is to set the standard for our lives, we 
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know that we have not reached, and in this life cannot reach, the point 
where we can say, “I have done all that is required of me.”’ 

It goes without saying that one cannot rest content in so con- 
tradictory a position, and it is inevitable that we should make every 
effort to extricate ourselves from it. Such efforts fall into two 
classes: (1) attempts to deny that Jesus really meant to place us 
under so exalted and exacting an ethical demand; and (2) attempts 
to deny the truth and adequacy of Jesus’ teaching in this regard. We 
shall devote the first two lectures in this series to a consideration of 
these two ways of seeking to dissolve the contradiction between Jesus’ 
teaching and our own performance. 

Let us, then, in the present lecture listen to those who in various 
ways deny that Jesus really meant what he seems to have said. As to 
what he seems to have said there is for the most part no dispute: he 
asked for an absolute perfection. To be sure, occasional pieces of 
apparently merely prudential moral teaching can be found; but these 
are occasional indeed, and no one would argue that they are typical. 
The massive, pervasive, and really characteristic ethical teaching of 
Jesus seems to lay on us an impossible obligation. This is the obliga- 
tion of love, called in the New Testament agape. 

Jesus’ use of this term is interesting. It would seem that he used 
it only in the ethical sense—that is, to designate a duty of man. He 
does not appear to have used it in speaking of God’s attitude toward 
us. There is only one, more than doubtful, instance of his using the 
noun in this connection (Luke 11:42) and no case of even the possible 
use of the verb. He speaks often of God as “forgiving,” as showing 
“pity,” as being “merciful”; and the conception of God as giving to 
the uttermost, not only of his goods but of himself, is so pervasive of 
the gospels that one can only wonder at the omission of any reference 
to God’s “love.”” This is especially remarkable in view of the fact 
that the Old Testament speaks not infrequently of God’s love and that 
there are many allusions to it in the rabbis. In both the Old Testament 
and the rabbis, however, the “love” of God is love for the nation, for 
God’s people Israel. Is it possible that Jesus’ apparent disuse of the 
term should be so explained? Without repudiating the earlier collec- 
tive idea, Jesus is seeking to set forth a love of God toward us that is 
more individual and personal; and for this purpose usage had made 
the word “love’’ unsuitable. Whether this explanation has any truth 
in it or not, it has to do, in any case, only with the use of a word; as 
for the reality, there is no doubt that Jesus taught that we are the 
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objects of God’s love and that this love of God toward us was at the 
very center of his teaching. 

So far as the term itself is concerned, however, it always desig- 
nates, in Jesus’ usage, God’s demand on us, our duty toward him and 
toward one another. When Jesus is asked which is the first com- 
mandment of the law, he answers: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” This was, of course, the answer which many 
a rabbi of Jesus’ time would also have given; and the same thing can 
be said of the rest of Jesus’ reply. The distinction of Jesus’ teach- 
ing about the requirement of love toward God lies not in its formal 
or conceptual character but in the intensity and exclusiveness with 
which he emphasized it and in the concrete quality of the love itself 
as his life and words set it forth. To quote Stauffer,’ 


Loving God means attending to him like a slave ( Luke 
17 :7ff.), faithfully obeying his orders, submitting to 
his lordship before every other aim in life (cf. Matt. 
6:33). But it also means regarding God as the ground 
of one’s whole existence, depending upon him without 
reserve, leaving all care and final responsibility to him, 
living out of his hand. . . . It means hating and scorn- 
ing everything which neither serves God nor comes from 
him, breaking with all merely prudential considerations, 
cutting off everything that hinders (cf. Matt. 5:29f.), 
breaking every tie except that with God. . . . It means 
glowing with a passion for God, the passionate eager- 
ness to suffer that characterizes a little flock which holds 
on, faithful and undismayed, in spite of all its problems 
and the menace of powerful authorities. 


Jesus follows his recitation of the Shema as the first command- 
ment with, “And the second is like unto it, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”” The rabbi whose question was the occasion of Jesus’ 
teaching, had asked for one commandment; Jesus offered two as be- 
longing inseparably together. The second is also a quotation from the 
Old Testament (Lev. 19:18); and, although it is approved and ap- 
propriated by Jesus, probably does not represent the way in which he 
would have described the love for neighbor for which God asks if he 
had been freely choosing his own terms. He had been asked about 


* In the article on agape (by G. Quell and E. Stauffer) in G. Kittel, Theologisches 
W drterbuch zum Neuen Testament. The translation is by J. R. Coates and is published 
under the title Bible Key Words (New York, 1951), pp. 45f. Used by permission of 
Harper & Bros., publishers. 
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the traditional law and naturally answered in terms of it. Stauffer 
writes :° 


Like a good Jew, he takes a sober view of the matter, 
and simply tells us to love our neighbors as ourselves— 
avoiding the fanaticism both of a vague universalism 
and of the impracticable idealism which says, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor more than thy own soul” (Barn- 
abas 19:5). 


I am not impressed by this explanation. What would Stauffer say 
about such sayings of Jesus as “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself” or “If any man does not hate . . . his own life 
also. . .?” Is this fanaticism? Whether the answer is yes or no, 
can it be denied that this kind of teaching is more characteristic of 
Jesus than the quotation from the Leviticus code? Love of neighbor 
is not to be calculating and restrained, but unreserved and complete, 
lavish and extravagant. One must give to him who asks, regardless of 
the cost to oneself; far from resenting wrong suffered, one must 
absorb it completely and even gladly; we are to go the second mile, to 
give our cloak, too. We are to love our enemies as well as our friends. 
Many of the parables strike this same note, as when an employer pays 
all his laborers the same wage although some have worked only an 
hour, and a father rewards with a feast and with gifts an utterly 
unworthy son. 

This “absolute” quality in Jesus’ ethical teaching few, I say, will 
question ; but there are many who wonder whether he really meant his 
words seriously and literally. Some of these would emphasize that 
Jesus was an Oriental teacher and, moreover, an Oriental teacher with 
extraordinary gifts of imagination and poetic speech. Extravagant 
metaphor and simile, lavish hyperbole, would come naturally, inevit- 
ably, to his lips and would not have been misunderstood by his first 
hearers. What he meant was something much more moderate, more 
“reasonable,” than his words, taken with bare literalness, would con- 
vey. Others seek escape from the difficulty by pointing out that Jesus 
in his ethical teaching was not laying down “rules” to be strictly fol- 
lowed, but rather “great principles” to which his hearers were expected 
to give a kind of general approval, without commitment as to the ap- 
plication of the principles to actual situations. A very similar point is 
made by those who argue that Jesus’ ethical teachings do not so much 
lay on us obligations or demands as hold up ideals toward which we 


* Ibid., p. 47. Used by permission of Harper & Bros., publishers. 
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are expected to strive. There is, to be sure, an obligation to move in 
their direction, but not to attain them. Others, again, would hold that 
in his more strenuous teachings Jesus was addressing his own disciples 
as a special vocational class. He did not mean that everyone should 
deny oneself and take up one’s cross daily, should give to every bor- 
rower and renounce all earthly cares; these are counsels of perfection 
which only a very few persons could hope to fulfill, and even then 
only if they were freed from certain normal responsibilities and main- 
tained in that position of freedom by the great majority not subject to 
so high a code. 

Still others would take refuge in eschatology: in his most charac- 
teristic ethical teaching Jesus was giving us the laws of the coming 
Kingdom of God. This claim is used in two ways. Some inter- 
preters urge that Jesus in giving his ethical teaching was thinking 
only of the brief interim before the Kingdom should arrive. Jn that 
interim one should live as he commanded—and indeed one might do 
so, since the powers of the imminent kingdom were already breaking 
in and one could do what under normal conditions would be impos- 
sible. His ethic was an “interim ethic’ and was not intended for 
the long centuries history was to last. Others use the idea of the 
interim in another way, but with the same effect. Jesus, they say, did 
not mean that his hearers were actually subject to the exalted norms 
his teachings seemed to set up. These norms were not suited to the 
conditions of this world at all and were not conceived of as embodying 
the obligations of men in history. But history was soon to end; the 
Kingdom of God was already coming within sight. Jesus is filled with 
the vision of it and of the new life we shall enjoy within it. He there- 
fore disregards the interim entirely and devotes himself to describing 
the ethical spirit which will pervade the new order so soon to be 
established. 

What are we to say about these efforts to make Jesus’ ethical 
teaching more practical? In general, we must say, I think, that they 
do not succeed, although some truth must be acknowledged in each of 
the several claims. As for the first of them, it is true that Jesus’ 
teaching is full of extravagant images which it would be absurd to 
take literally. But the issue we are discussing is concerned with some- 
thing more substantial than these images, however characteristic and 
important, and however integral to his teaching, they may be. When 
Jesus speaks of persons with beams in their eyes trying to get specks 
out of the eyes of others, no one will suppose that he intends anyone 
to take him literally. But the real question has to do with the substance 
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of his statement, his prohibition of censoriousness, “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.”” Did he mean this absolutely or not? Was he exag- 
gerating when he said, “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your father in heaven forgive you your trespasses?” When 
questions like this are asked about the substance of Jesus’ teaching, I 
can see only one answer as possible. He did mean what he said. To 
conclude that Jesus did not mean his “‘absolutes’”’ absolutely would in- 
volve ascribing to him a lack of responsibility and seriousness which 
no student of his teaching and life as a whole would find credible. 

As to the distinction between “rules” and “principles” one may 
acknowledge it without feeling that it solves our problem. “Prin- 
ciples,” as I understand the term in this connection, differ from “rules” 
in two respects: they are more general and inclusive, and they are more 
concerned than “rules” are with inner spirit or intention. But are 
“principles” any less mandatory? Are not “principles” as well as 
“rules” concerned with obligations? If so (and I do not see how we 
can answer that question otherwise), not only do we not solve the 
problem created by the ‘hardness” of Jesus’ ethical teaching by this 
emphasis upon “principle,” but we render it more difficult. We some- 
times talk as though a “principle” were easier than a “rule” ; but can it 
be easier to obey a very general command applying to the whole area 
of our experience and touching our inner thoughts and motives as well 
as our conduct than to obey a very specific regulation? Is it not ob- 
viously ever so much harder? It is undoubtedly true that Jesus was 
concerned with principles in the sense in which we have defined the 
term. When he says, “If anyone smite you on one cheek, turn the 
other also,” he is not laying down a rule to be strictly and exactly fol- 
lowed. It would be quite absurd to suppose that he was. But what 
was he doing? Was he not saying that when we are wronged, not only 
must we not retaliate but we must not even resent the wrong; that we 
must respond with active good will, overcoming evil with good? And 
is not this infinitely more difficult than the observing of any mere 
rule could be? 

But, as we have seen, some insist that Jesus did not mean that we 
should actually put any such principles into effect. These principles 
were only “ideals,” which we should try to keep before our eyes and 
toward which we should try to move as rapidly as the conditions of 
our existence permit; they were not intended to represent God’s actual 
demands on us. Now there ca: be no doubt that the higher and more 
strenuous teachings of Jesus do indeed actually function for us in 
some such way. But the question is whether Jesus so intended them; 
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and this question, I think, must be answered in the negative. To at- 
tribute such an intention to him would be to make him consciously 
the romantic visionary he has sometimes been interpreted as being. 
Can we really read Jesus’ greatest teachings—that is, read them with 
careful attention—and for a moment suppose that he was not stating 
with terrible earnestness (notwithstanding the charm and even humor 
of his speech so often) what he knew to be the will of God? These 
greatest words of Jesus are, in intention, not adumbrations of human 
ideals, but statements of God’s awful demands. Their mood and tone 
authenticate them as such, as well as all we know of Jesus’ life and 
teaching as a whole. He was intending to confront us with the will 
of God, which demands our whole allegiance, without reservation, 
however prudent or logical. 

The fourth claim—that Jesus’ most characteristic ethical teach- 
ings were intended to apply only to a special class—must also be re- 
jected, although again some basis for it can be allowed. It is not un- 
likely that Jesus laid special obligations upon those who accepted his 
call to become his disciples, in the sense of actually accompanying him 
on his journeys and sharing his life. Such persons, for example, were 
required to leave their families; it is unlikely that Jesus asked all his 
hearers to make a similar renunciation. It is possible also that the re- 
quirement of absolute poverty should be understood as having the same 
limited application, although here one must be more cautious. But in 
instances like this we are dealing with what might truly be called 
“rules” and therefore with only a small part of Jesus’ ethical teaching. 
It is incredible that the great ethical principles, with which his teach- 
ing is so largely concerned, were thought of otherwise than as univer- 
sally binding. They are presented in the context of human life itself, 
not in the context of the experience of any limited vocational group. 
We are to do good to one another because God gives his rain and sun 
to us all. We are to live without cares because the birds and flowers 
do—“if God so clothes the grass of the field . . ., shall he not much 
more clothe you?” It is incredible that in such a context, he should 
be thinking, not of human beings as such, but of some special group 
of them. Moreover, to suppose that Jesus’ ethical teaching was con- 
cerned with the behavior of only a small group of men is to rob it of 
seriousness and importance almost as decisively as when others reduce 
it to mere rhetoric; and the supposition becomes, therefore, in the light 
of Jesus’ whole life and teaching, equally implausible. 

Finally, what shall we say of the attempt to solve the problem 
created by Jesus’ apparently unpractical ethical teaching by postponing 
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the period of its intended relevance till the time of the Kingdom of 
God? That Jesus’ eschatology had a bearing on his ethics has long 
been recognized and must be acknowledged. But what exactly is that 
bearing? In just what way does Jesus’ expectation of the early end 
of this world and the coming of the Kingdom need to be taken into 
account by the student of his ethical teaching? There are two possible 
answers as we have seen: (1) he intended his ethical teaching only 
for the brief interim before the Kingdom of God should come; and 
(2) his ethic was the ethic of the Kingdom itself. The first of these 
answers comes up more appropriately for consideration—and, I think, 
for rejection—in another connection and in a later lecture. It is the 
second which concerns us here—that Jesus gives us in his teaching the 
ethic of the Kingdom of God. Can we doubt that this is true? His 
ethical teaching belongs too integrally with his teaching about the 
Kingdom for any other conclusion to be possible. But to agree so far 
does not mean agreement that this solves our problem. For one must 
still ask how the Kingdom of God is related to men’s present life. Is 
the kingdom purely future, so that the ethic of the kingdom has a 
merely future relevance? If this is true, our problem disappears. 
Jesus did not mean that we are now under obligation to a law which 
we cannot obey. That law will not become valid and operative until 
the conditions of a new and divine order make obedience, not only 
possible, but also easy and indeed inevitable. But, again, does not 
such an understanding deny to Jesus’ ethical teaching the integrity 
and seriousness which it so manifestly possessed? Besides, it is im- 
possible to do justice to Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom without 
recognizing that the Kingdom cannot be identified simply and only 
with a future order. God does not stand aloof from history, merely 
waiting till the time comes for bringing it to an end. He is the God 
of history, and his perfect will is the true law of history: “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

We conclude, therefore that we cannot resolve the apparent con- 
tradiction of our ethical position as Christians, standing as we do under 
a requirement which we cannot fulfill—we cannot solve our problem by 
reinterpreting the ethical teaching of Jesus. There is no way of deny- 
ing his intention to place us under the exalted and exacting ethical de- 
mand which his most characteristic teachings so clearly embody. 





Il. THe Vauipity oF Jesus’ ErHicaL TEACHING 


N THE preceding lecture we were considering the problem created 
for the Christian by the ethical teaching of Jesus, a teaching which 
seems to lay upon us demands which we are incapable of fulfilling, 

and noted various attempts to solve the problem through reinterpreta- 
tion of the teaching. Jesus, it is argued, did not mean to ask as much 
as he seems to have asked. These attempts can hardly be said to have 
succeeded. 

The second way of resolving this contradiction takes the more 
radical line of questioning the validity of Jesus’ ethical teaching at the 
point where the difficulty arises. The interpreters who take this way 
see and acknowledge the “‘absolute’’ quality in the teaching; but, “Is it 
a virtue?” they ask; “Is it not a defect which must be recognized and 
allowed for?’ Those who take this line and ask this kind of question 
are more likely to be Jewish interpreters than Christian; nevertheless, 
we must allow that there is some ground for their position, and Chris- 
tians not infrequently take it, even if less consistently and overtly. In 
the background of such criticisms is usually a comparison of Jesus’ 
teachings with the Old Testament and the Talmud, together with the 
claim that the law, the prophets, the writings, and the rabbis contain 
much of the greatest value which Jesus’ teachings, or indeed the New 
Testament as a whole, does not supply. It would be a mistake—not 
merely a tactical error, but a real fallacy—for the Christian apologist 
to deny either the fact of the high ethical character of Hebrew and 
Jewish religion, or the fact of the Christian’s need of the light and 
help the Old Testament can give. And it will be well for us to have 
this truth clearly in mind as we begin this discussion. The ethical ex- 
altation of the Old Testament, taken as a whole, and especially of the 
greater Prophets, probably does not need any emphasis; we may be 
less ready to acknowledge the value of the pharisaic Judaism in the 
midst of which Jesus lived and taught. But pharisaism, for all its 
faults and the extremes of legalism to which it often led, was concerned 
primarily with the will of God in the concrete situations of actual 
historical existence and stands thus in the succession of prophetism. A 
study of the rabbinic literature will reveal that, at its best, Judaism 
was closer both to the prophets and to Jesus than has often been 
recognized. 

The arguments of those who dispute the validity of Jesus’ ethical 
teaching can be reduced to three claims: (1) Jesus’ ethic, because of 
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its impracticable character, does not give the direction and support 
actually needed by individuals and societies ; (2) the ethic is impossible 
in a more radical sense than is usually seen—the impossibility is not 
a matter of degree only but of kind—for it is an ethic of love and love 
cannot be commanded; and (3) the ethic is actually dangerous, for it 
has—or at least may have—the effect of discouraging ethical activity 
and impairing the ethical will. These three charges or claims we shall 
now consider. 


Although the first of the claims—namely, that the ethical teaching 
of Jesus does not give the practical ethical guidance and help needed 
by both individuals and societies—is most frequently voiced by Jewish 
critics, let us begin by listening to a Christian interpreter. A good 
friend to many of us, the late Arthur E. Holt, in a review of Mac- 
intosh’s Social Religion wrote : 


Agreeing as he does with the author’s conviction that 
there was a social content in Jesus’ message and there 
must be a social content in any adequate message, the 
reviewer must confess to feeling the inadequacy of that 
view. For a long time it has seemed to him that the 
New Testament ethics lack some of the firm, realistic 
content of Old Testament teaching. They lack the sense 
of community which is ever present in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament writers were trying to build 
a community. The New Testament writers seem to be 
dealing with abstractions.’ 


I think we must recognize some truth in this criticism. The Old 
Testament ethic is a social ethic in a sense and degree in which the 
New Testament ethic (considered in isolation) is not. The Christian 
demand for social justice, for example, will probably find itself draw- 
ing more upon the Old Testament than upon the New. I do not think 
Dr. Holt was right in saying that the New Testament writers lacked 
a “sense of community” and in implying that they were “dealing with 
abstractions.”’ I should say that the sense of community is as im- 
portant in the New Testament as in the Old. (Dr. Holt seems to imply 
as much later in his review.) The difference lies in the fact that the 
religious community to which the prophets spoke was also a self-con- 
tained social, economic, and political community, whereas the com- 
munity to which the earliest Christian gospels and epistles were ad- 
dressed was made up of scattered groups without responsibility for 
the organization of society. 


* The Journal of Religion, vol. XX, p. 88. 
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This “irresponsible” character of earliest Christianity was due, 
not only to the fact that the Christians were a tiny minority without 
political power or social influence, but also to the eschatological world- 
view of the primitive church. History was soon to end and all his- 
torical orders were shortly to be overthrown. The duty of the Chris- 
tians was to be faithful to the new way in their individual lives and 
to maintain their unity with one another; it was not their duty either 
to change the social order where it was wrong or to defend it where it 
was right. The interim before the Kingdom of God should come was 
so short that any acceptance of responsibility for society was out of 
the question. In our last lecture we touched on the claim of some that 
Jesus’ ethic was an “interim ethic’ and therefore not intended to be 
applicable to a history continuing so long beyond any possible expecta- 
tion. This alleged interim character of Jesus’ ethical teaching is an 
element in the objection to Jesus’ teaching we are now considering. As 
to the soundness of the criticism, everything depends, I should say, up- 
on whether one is questioning the truth of Jesus’ teachings or their 
adequacy. As regards truth, I feel sure that the recognition of the 
eschatological orientation of Jesus’ teaching is quite irrelevant. One 
cannot attribute its strenuous and uncompromising character to any 
conception Jesus may have had about the end of history; he is con- 
cerned with the absolute will of God and would have declared it in 
similar terms in any case. But as regards adequacy, I think we must 
acknowledge that the teaching of Jesus, by and of itself, does not pro- 
vide a sufficient ethic. 

But this is true, not because of considerations of eschatology only, 
but because he is taking for granted not only the Old Testament but 
also the ongoing Jewish community with its norms and standards. 
Jesus is reported to have said to a man who brought to him a quarrel 
with a brother over an inheritance: “Who made me a judge and 
divider over you?” Jesus does not want to concern himself with this 
problem because he sees that it is not the fundamental problem; the 
man’s covetousness is the basic difficulty and Jesus speaks directly to 
it. But although he did not want to be a judge and divider, it is most 
unlikely that he would have denied that, as things were, there needed 
to be such judges and dividers. Jesus’ teachings, lifted out of life, are 
“abstractions” ; but why should they be lifted out of life? They were 
originally given to living men in a living commnuity, and an under- 
standing of that community—its history, its standards, its ways—is 
necessary to an understanding of the meaning of the teachings. Jesus’ 
teachings, in isolation from Judaism and all that lies back of it, are 
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inadequate; but they were not given in isolation and should not be 
read so. 


Thus when Klausner expresses his objections to the New Testa- 
ment ethic as he does in the following paragraph, he gives (without 
intending to do so) at least a part of the Christian’s answer : 


Within the same Old Testament is included the Book of 
Jonah, teaching in unrivalled fashion the duty of for- 
giveness to enemies and preserving the destroyer of the 
fatherland; and also the Book of Esther describing in 
most garish colors the vengeance wreaked on an enemy. 
All such feelings and attitudes exist within a people and 
must find place in its literature; they are all human, 
deeply implanted in man’s nature and they may not be 
changed in a moment at will. A proof of this is before 
us in the fact that even Christianity, in addition to the 
New Testament, was forced to accept unchanged the 
whole of the Old Testament as canonical Scripture, a 
sign that the New Testament did not suffice. It did not 
suffice because it did not embrace the whole of life, 
whether civil or national, communal or private, religious 
or ethical, theoretical or practical.’ 


I say that this passage states an important part of the answer to 
the criticism as well as the criticism itself: viz., in calling attention to 
the church’s full appropriation of the Old Testament. Not only is it 
true that the New Testament ethic has its roots in prophetism and 
pharisaism, but it may also be said that, in its true mind, the church has 
never thought of denying that connection. Jesus came to fulfill the 
law and the prophets, and undoubtedly stood closer to the Pharisees 
than to any other group in Jewry. Paul called himself a Pharisee, and 
a reading of such books on his background as those of Thackaray and 
Davies* will disclose how near at a surprising number of points Paul’s 
theology was to contemporary and traditional Jewish thought. For 
all of his dependence upon Hellenism, Paul was more a Jew than a 
Greek. And the ethic of Judaism is taken for granted by Paul, as by 
Jesus. The accepting of the Jewish Scriptures as the Scriptures of 
the church was so much a matter of course that no one at first thought 
of justifying it. 

Later, when a corpus of Christian writings achieved the status of 
Scripture, the body of the church did not follow the Marcionites in 

* Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1925), p. 396. Used by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 


* St. John Thackaray, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought 
(New York, 1900). W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1948). 
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substituting it for the Jewish Scriptures, but rather placed it beside the 
other as a second “Testament.”’ A sound historical instinct was mani- 
festly at work here: The Christian church did grow out of—was con- 
tinuous with—the community of Israel, and that fact was too much a 
fact to be denied. But a sound ethical and theological insight was also 
involved in this rejection of Marcionism. The church refused to 
separate God from the natural world—it insisted on holding together, 
however difficult it might prove to be, the conception of the moral 
perfection of God and the conception of him as actually working in and 
through history and nature. The Old Testament more explicitly, but 
not more surely, than the New does hold these conceptions together and 
thus helps indispensably in maintaining the basis of an ethical religion. 

The second objection to the validity of Jesus’ ethical teaching is 
the charge that its demand is impossible in a more absolute sense than 
is often seen, since Jesus’ ethic is an ethic of love and love in the nature 
of the case cannot be commanded. The usual Christian answer to this 
objection points to what is alleged to be the distinctive meaning of 
the word “love” in the New Testament. I do not think the linguistic 
facts provide an adequate answer, but it is important to look at them. 
Let us do so with the help, first of all, of the article in the Kittel dic- 
tionary, to which reference has already been made. 

The term for “love” in the Greek New Testament is normally 
agape (verb: agapan), but nothing we know about the common mean- 
ing of this term throws much light upon its significance there. Indeed, 
the reverse is true: it is the character of the love which the New Testa- 
ment sets forth (most often without using the word) which deter- 
mines the meaning of the term. In classical Greek there were three 
important words for love—eran, philein, and agapan. The first of 
these, eran, means passionate desire (not necessarily sensual) for an- 
other person; and philein, liking another person or caring for him, 
“loving” in the ordinary non-erotic sense. Agapan is less definite in 
meaning and is of unknown etymological origin. It carries, says the 
Kittel dictionary article, 


none of the magic power of eros and hardly any of the 
warmth of philia. . . . Its meaning is colourless and in- 
definite. The verb often means no more than to be con- 
tent with something, or to welcome somebody with a 
courteous greeting, the reference being to outward be- 
havior. But it also has a deeper meaning, when it indi- 
cates a striving after something, . . . and frequently it 
denotes sympathy, the mutual respect and friendship of 
equals. Specifically characteristic are the instances 
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where it takes on the idea of preference, and means to 
put one value or aim above another, to esteem one per- 
son more highly than another. . . . The use of agapan 
along with eran and philein, however, shows how vague 
and variable its meaning is. Quite frequently it is a mere 
synonym, being added to the other verb for the sake of 
impressiveness, or substituted for it as a stylistic variant. 
In the case of Plotinus it does seem as if he intentionally 
used eran for the love which strives upward and agapan 
for that which comes down. But while poets and phi- 
losophers from Homer to Plotinus were forever busy 
with eros, hardly anyone treated agape in a fundamental 
way. It is striking enough that there is hardly any oc- 
curence of the noun agape in pre-biblical Greek.* 


It was apparently the Septuagint which was first responsible for 
giving the word (noun and verb) greater definiteness and depth of 
meaning and for making it readily available to the New Testament 
writers and their community. The word for “love” in the Hebrew 
Old Testament is ’ahebh, which, somewhat like our English term, car- 
ries a wide range of meanings. It can “mean the overwhelming pas- 
sion which unites husband and wife (Song of Songs 8:6f.), the un- 
selfish loyalty of friends (I Sam. 20), or resolute devotion to right- 
eousness (Ps. 45:7).” It is a strong rich term, concrete and definite 
to the point of exclusiveness: ““The love which is commanded in the 
Old Testament is the jealous love which chooses one object among 
thousands and holds it fast with all the strength of its passion and 
its will, brooking no relaxation of the bond of loyalty.’’ The transla- 
tors of the Old Testament into Greek decided upon agape (and agapan), 
not because it conveyed the robust and passionate meaning of the He- 
brew term, but apparently because it was less limited to other, differ- 
ent and lesser, meanings (than the other available words), as well as 
because it was a 


suitable vehicle for the ideas of choice, special attention, 
and willingness to help, which are integral to the Old 
Testament understanding of love. But the real victor 
in this competition is the old Hebrew ’ahebh, which en- 
riched the vague Greek word with the full strength of 
its meaning. It used to be thought that agape was a new 
word coined by the Septuagint, but this view is no longer 
considered probable. What is much more important is 
the fact that the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 


‘This and the other quotations in the following paragraph are from the WOrter- 
buch article on agape cited in the first lecture. Used by permission of Harper & Bros., 
publishers. 
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ment has given new values to the whole agapan family 
of words. 


So much for the background history of agape. 

Seizing on the fact that the term used in the New Testament is not 
philia or eros, modern interpreters emphasize the moral element in agape 
and argue that it is subject to the will in a way in which love often is 
not. Even Montefiore, a Jewish interpreter with no apologetic in- 
centive, can make this point, although, as we shall see later, he does 
not regard it as really solving the problem. Speaking of love for 
enemies as Jesus commanded it, he writes: “What does ‘love’ mean? 
It means ‘desire their well-being’; ‘do good to them’; ‘pray for their 
salvation.’ It does not mean: ‘Feel for them an emotion such as you 
feel for your wife, your sister or your father.’ Agapan is not philein.”” 
C. H. Dodd writes in similar vein: “Provisionally we might say that 
agape is energetic and beneficent good will which stops at nothing to 
secure the good of the beloved object. It is not primarily an emotion 
or an affection; it is primarily an active determination of will. That 
is why it can be commanded, as feelings cannot.’*® But this rather 
common explanation only partly explains, if even that much can be 
said. Certainly “energetic and beneficent good will which stops at 
nothing” would seem to imply a good deal as to what are generally 
called “the feelings.” Paul seems to say as much when he writes (in 
I Cor. 13:), “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and 
though I give my body to be burned and have not agape, it profits me 
nothing.” The difference between agape and philia in this connection 
would seem to be, not so much that one can be “commanded” and the 
other cannot be, as that there is good reason to require the first and no 
reason to require the second: philia is ethically and religiously irrele- 
vant, or at least comparatively so. Undoubtedly God requires agape 
of us, the Christian at least would say (whereas philia is not to be thus 
thought of), and if by “commanded” Dodd means “required” or “de- 
manded,” his statement is true. But if the word “command” implies 
obedience—that is, if to say that agape can be “commanded” means 
that it can at our will be called up or summoned—then it is by no means 
clear that agape differs essentially from philia at this particular point. 
Montefiore has pointed out that agapan is not philein; but neither is it 
agathopotein—as though it were a matter of deeds only. The very 


* The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1927), vol. II, p. 80. Used by permission of St. 
Martin’s Press, Inc., publishers. 
* From —— and Law (New York, 1951), p. 42. Used by permission of Colum- 


bia University Press, publishers. 
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passage in Matthew on which Montefiore is commenting (i.e., Matt. 
5 :21ff.) clearly distinguishes between outer behavior and inner atti- 
tude, and insists that it is precisely a certain inner attitude that God 
requires. Perhaps there does not need to be a tender emotion toward 
our neighbors, but it is demanded that we “desire their well-being” that 
we “have good will toward them”; and the problem remains of how 
such an attitude can be either appropriately commanded or obediently 
given. 

I do not believe there is any solution to this problem if one begins 
by assuming that it is impossible that God should demand of us what 
under the conditions of historical existence we are incapable of giving. 
But we have no right to make this assumption, and indeed, as we shall 
see later, the facts of our experience deny its truth. This point will be 
made more definitely and emphatically after we have considered the 
third objection to the validity of Jesus’ absolute ethic. 

This last objection is that the ethic is actually dangerous in that 
it discourages ethical activity and weakens the ethical will. This is 
true, it is argued, because emphasis upon an impossible perfection de- 
stroys incentive for trying to be as good as it is possible for one to be. 
One is in danger of doing nothing just because one cannot do all that 
is asked. Montefiore, the able and sympathetic student of the gospels, 
says in his commentary on Matt. 5: 


It is . . . contended by Jewish critics that the defect 
in the ethical teaching of Jesus is that it is strung so high 
that it has failed to produce solid and practical results 
just where its admirers vaunt that it differs from, and 
is superior to, the ethical codes of the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Rabbis. The old codes said: “Bear 
no grudge”; “do not revenge”; “if your enemy is in 
distress and you can help him, do so.” The Jewish critics 
contend that human nature can go as far as this, and that 
if you so order and urge men, they will not wholly and 
markedly fail; whereas if you go further and say, “Love 
your enemies,’ you ask what cannot be given. Hence 
your command is neglected and the result of this un- 
practical injunction is that things are worse than they 
were. The bow is so bent that it breaks altogether.’ 


Klausner writes in the same vein: 


Judaism also knows the ideal of love for the enemy, 
and exemplifies it in the law dealing with an enemy’s ox 


*C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1927), vol. II, p. 86. Used by 
permission of St. Martin’s Press, Inc., publishers. 
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or ass and in the ethical teaching of the Book of Jonah; 
but Judaism never emphasized it to such a degree that it 
ultimately became too high an ideal for ordinary man- 
kind, and even too high for the man of more than aver- 
age moral caliber. The same applies to the ideal of 
“stretching the other cheek.”” Judaism also praised them 
“who when affronted affront not again,” but it never 
emphasizes this idea unduly, for it would be difficult for 
human society to exist with such a basic principle. 
Judaism did not forbid swearing and litigation, but 
enjoined a “righteous yea or nay” and, in the person 
of Hillel, laid down the principle, “Judge not thy neigh- 
bor till thou art come into his place.” . . . When [ Jesus’ ] 
extreme ethical standards are severed from the facts of 
daily life and taught as religious rules, while at the same 
time, everyday life is conducted along completely dif- 
ferent lines, . . . it is inevitable that such ethical 
standards can make their appeal only to priests and re- 
cluses and the more spiritually minded among individuals 

. while the rest of mankind all pursue a manner of 
life that is wholly secular or even pagan.* 


To be sure, Montefiore points to certain compensating practical 
values in Jesus’ extravagant teaching. After quoting Taylor to the 
effect that “if indifference to the demand for a practicable ideal be the 
mark of a dreamer or fanatic, contentment with a final and practicable 
ideal is no less undeniably the mark of an esprit borné,”’ Montefiore 
says: “Jewish teaching has to beware of becoming (in its opposition 
to and side glances at Christianity) the teaching of an esprit borné. 
The teaching of Proverbs (apart from 1-9) and of Ecclesiasticus is 
not adequate for men. We need the correction of the gospel. We 
need the ideal of perfection, the unattainable ideal.”® But the recogni- 
tion of these values does not altogether destroy the point about the 
peril of doing nothing because one cannot do what one should. 

Closely related to this is the danger, implicit in any high idealism, 
of supposing that one can be good, as it were, vicariously; that one 
can “take out’ his goodness by thinking about it; that contemplating 
the good is the same thing as being good; that we are less selfish be- 
cause we admire unselfishness; that we are less proud because we 
admire humility. It is easily possible to suppose that to think on 
these good things is really to possess them, or perhaps better, that 
thinking on them relieves us of all obligation to possess them. In the 
~ *J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1925), pp. 392f. Used by permis- 


sion of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
* Op. cit., p. 90. Used by permission of St. Martin’s Press, Inc., publishers. 
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same way one may feel that to confess that one is selfish is as good as 
being unselfish and to admit that one is proud or lustful is as good 
as being poor in spirit or chaste; that one achieves virtue by paying 
tribute to virtue and acknowledging one’s lack of it. 

Edwin Rogers Embree had an article in the Atlantic Monthly’ 
some years ago with the thesis, “Religions go by contraries.”” The es- 
say purported to be an account of a conversation in Peking between a 
Chinese philosopher and a varied assortment of Occidentals and others. 
The philosopher’s point was that a man’s religion does not represent 
what he is, but what he is not, and that the lower a man is the higher 
his religion is likely to be, to atone for his failure and lack. He illus- 
trated his point by showing that Christianity with its emphasis upon 
meekness, non-aggressiveness, and improvidence has been adopted 
largely by just those peoples of the world which are least meek, most 
aggressive, and most given to careful planning for the morrow; that 
Mohammedanism with its insistence upon care and discipline, cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, system and order, self-respect and self-assertion has 
spread chiefly among peoples who are least self-assertive, least provi- 
dent, least concerned about cleanliness and order. There were other 
illustrations of what, if it is not truth, is half-truth; and the essay in 
any case reminds us of a danger to which so exalted a norm as the 
Christian ethic makes us liable, the danger of becoming like the hypo- 
crites who imagine that they are better than other men simply because 
they talk about more exalted virtues. 

But although the reality of these dangers must be acknowledged, 
they do not constitute a valid objection to the truth of Jesus’ teaching. 
The decisive answer not only to this “objection,” but also to the others 
considered in this lecture, is that the facts are against it. We do 
actually find ourselves under an impossible obligation. I know I am 
deceiving myself when I set any limit to my ultimate moral obligation. 
I know I am deluding myself when I imagine I have reached, or can 
reach, the point where I can say: “I have done all I ought todo. Iam 
all I ought to be.”” Thus, if Jesus had not, in his most characteristic 
teaching, defined God’s will for us in terms of utterly unqualified and 
unrestricted good will, one can reverently say, “He should have.” 
Nothing short of that would have been true to what, at our deepest and 
best, we know to be true about God and about ourselves. We would 
not have known this about God and ourselves if Jesus had not made it 
known, but once he has made it known, we see for ourselves that it is 


” November, 1930. 
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true; that is, it finds us at our deepest and truest. Revelation does not 
so much give us new truth as make us aware of truth which, it seems 
we once knew but had forgotten, just as redemption is not so much the 
creation of the new as it is the restoration of the old. To be saved is 
not to be someone else, but rather one’s own true, “original” self. The 
law of love, which is the law of Christ, is no superimposed command 
which we may accept or reject depending upon how we decide it will 
work out. It is the law of our own life. It is part of the evidence, 
present in our being, that man belongs not simply to this world and 
age, but also to the Kingdom of God. Thus, whatever the practical 
dangers involved in the acceptance of it, the fact of our being subject 
to God’s perfect will, is inescapable. 

But I would not agree that the practical dangers I have acknow/l- 
edged need to be incurred. They are dangers only when one, or in the 
measure in which one, fails to realize the true character of the ethical 
norms under which one stands. Are they primarily our ideals, to 
which we may pay more or less attention, as seems most convenient? 
Or are they God’s stern requirements? One who hears God’s voice 
will not neglect his command, even though a good theoretical reason 
why he might do so can be found. For God’s voice in our hearts is 
self-authenticating. It does more than ask; it demands. And it de- 
mands our whole allegiance without reservation, however prudent 
or logical. One who trifles with God’s law, saying, “Let us sin 
that grace may abound,” has never experienced the force of his de- 
mands and by that same token cannot know the meaning of his grace. 
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III. Ersicat OBLIGATION AND FORGIVENESS 


E RECALLED at the beginning of the first lecture Jesus’ 
W words summing up an impressive section of the Sermon on 
the Mount, “Ye shall be perfect as your father in heaven is 
perfect.” It is striking and may at first sight seem strange that one 
who conceived of human obligation in such exalted terms should have 
been called the friend of sinners. And yet it was thus that he was 
widely, and perhaps most characteristically, known. The familiar 
series of parables in Luke 15, the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin and the lost son, is presented as an answer to opponents who made 
this assertion as a charge against him. Jesus did not deny the charge; 
rather, he said in effect what on another similar occasion he said 
in so many words: “I did not come to call the righteous, but sinners.” 
If this had not been true, of course, he would not have come to call us, 
or any other human being, and you and I could have no part with him. 
And in so far as we succeed in convincing ourselves, as sometimes in 
our pride we try to do, that we are good people, we separate ourselves 
from Christ. As a matter of fact, however, we do not succeed in do- 
ing this, or at any rate we do not succeed for long. As we were re- 
minding ourselves last time, if we are sensitive and alive at all or half- 
way honest, the recognition is forced on us that we are under obliga- 
tion, not to our own reasonable and comfortable standards, or to so- 
ciety’s reasonable and comfortable standards for us, but to God’s re- 
quirement of disinterested love, to which there is no limit either in 
depth or range. We know, at least in such moments of insight, that 
we have not reached, and moreover that in this life we never shall, the 
point where we can say, “I have done all I ought to do; I am all I 
ought to be.” 

This means, of course, that any true peace we have—that is, any 
peace which is soundly based and permanent, not a mere callous com- 
placency—must rest, not upon either ignoring or eliminating the evil 
in ourselves, but upon recognizing the good in others, especially in 
One Other ; or, to say the same thing differently, such peace must con- 
sist, not in the awareness of being worthy, but in the assurance of be- 
ing accepted in spite of our unworthiness, not in the consciousness of 
being good enough to be loved, but in the knowledge that Another is 
good enough to love us; or, to use more traditional theological language, 
it must rest not upon works but upon grace. 


Our natural human life is not without glimpses and hints of this 
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peace of God—how could it be otherwise when God made us and made 
us for himself? Jesus’ recognition of this fact appears in his callilng 
God “Father” and talking so often of the family as the type of the 
Kingdom of God. The security and peace we have in our homes is 
not the peace of knowing we are the sons and daughters, the fathers 
and mothers, the husbands and wives we ought to be—if we have any 
true sense of the obligations of family life we shall know that we are 
not—but is rather the peace of knowing that our failures are not held 
against us. We are at rest, not because we suppose we deserve the love 
that surrounds us—no one who loves ever finds himself worthy of 
love, whether man’s or God’s—but because we know that whatever is 
lacking in our merit will be more than filled up by the grace of those 
who love us and whom we love. But if this is true of the relative peace 
we find in our homes, how much more is it true of the absolute and 
ultimate peace we can find only in God. If we cannot hope to deserve 
the love of those who after all ask so little of us, how can we deserve 
the love of him who asks so much? The whole meaning of the Chris- 
tian gospel is that we do not need to deserve it ; that he who asks every- 
thing stands ready and is able to give us all things. But this is the 
mystery of all love, and only in a supreme sense and measure, of the 
love of God. 

Now at first sight, and quite logically, this conclusion may seem 
to have the effect of cutting the nerve of moral effort. We con- 
sidered last time the objection of certain Jewish critics that Jesus’ 
ethical teaching had the effect of discouraging moral endeavor by 
virtue of its sheer impossibility. That objection may seem now to be 
confirmed and even reinforced: ‘“Why try to be worthy,” one may ask, 
“if I know, not only that I cannot be, but also that I do not need to be? 
If God’s favor toward me is a matter of pure grace, what incentive do 
I have for fulfilling the ethical demands we have been considering? 
Indeed, do not the ethical demands themselves cease to be demands? 
Are not their force and reality abrogated and destroyed?” The other 
questions as to the soundness of the Christian ethic came from outside 
of the church; this one comes from inside. It is, moreover, a more 
radical and searching question than any of the others because it strikes, 
not at Jesus’ ethic only, but at the reality and authority of any ethic as 
binding on the Christian. The purpose of these lectures is to emphasize 
the truth and relevance of Jesus’ ethical teachings. We must, there- 
fore, give major attention to this most serious denial. I want earnestly 
to refute the claim that the doctrine of grace involves any repudiation, 
or even relaxation, of the moral requirement under which we stand. 
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The discussion will fall naturally into two parts, as it bears upon the 
function of law (1) in the process of conversion, or of entering into 
Christ, and (2) in the Christian life itself. The first of these bearings 
will engage us in the present lecture. 

How, then, shall we answer the antinomian’s question: “Why 
should I try to obey the moral law, or indeed in any way acknowledge 
it, since God’s favor toward me and acceptance of me are matters of 
pure grace, based in no degree or sense upon any merit of mine?” The 
answer to this question lies in the fact that God’s act in accepting us is 
an act of forgiveness and that forgiveness in its very nature presupposes 
the acknowledgment of, and submission to, a moral requirement. This 
is the answer clearly, if implicitly, given in Jesus’ teaching and con- 
firmed in our own experience; and we shall shortly consider it. It is 
an answer so obvious, once God’s act is identified as a forgiving act, 
that I venture to say the question would never have arisen in the 
church if Paul had not interpreted God’s act in another way. Paul 
identified God’s saving act as an act of justification, and in doing so, as 
I see it, set grace and law against each other in a way that seriously 
distorts both Jesus’ teaching and the realities of the Christian’s ex- 
perience. It is not an accident that the only places in the New Testa- 
ment where the antinomian question is explicitly raised are in Paul’s 
letters. Paul quotes his opponents as raising it and, of course, vigor- 
ously and with indubitable sincerity, repudiates the ascription of anti- 
nomian implications to his doctrine; but I do not believe we can deny 
the fact of these implications, however remote they may be from Paul’s 
intention. Paul’s doctrine of justification has in itself the seeds of 
antinomianism, and Paul’s critics, or perhaps heretical followers, were 
not being merely perverse in saying so. 

It is not unusual for students of Paul to interpret justification in 
his usage as the equivalent of forgiveness. In a sense, of course, that 
is true: he is referring to the divine act which leads to our reconcilia- 
tion with God. In other words, justification takes the place in Paul’s 
presentation of the gospel which forgiveness occupies in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. But that is not to say that “justification” is a word of identical, 
or even of synonymous, meaning. Indeed, taken on its face, “justifi- 
cation” means something very different indeed. The term “justify” 
in English (and precisely the same thing is true of the Latin and Greek 
terms) means to establish as just or true, to vindicate, or to acquit. 
One who says, “I have been justified,” means: “I have been proved 
right. It has been established (whether in the light of a fuller knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, or through later developments, or in a court 
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of some kind) that my words (or acts) were right and proper. My 
judgment (or my statement, or my conduct, as the case may be) has 
been vindicated.” Obviously, one does not mean, “I have been for- 
given.’ “Forgiveness’”’ presupposes that one was in the wrong; “jus- 
tification,” that one was in the right. I am aware that the word 
“justify” had for Paul more than this simple forensic meaning. There 
were overtones derived from the use of the term in the Septuagint. 
But I find nothing to indicate that the term meant “to forgive,” 
whether for him or for anyone else.’ 

Now it is clear that having conceived of God’s primary saving 
act as a justifying act Paul finds himself in a logical difficulty. Legal 
justification would seem to be possible only on the basis of obedience 
to law. A violator of the law cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
justified. But every man is such a violator. Paul devotes the first 
several chapters of Romans to demonstrating the universal sinfulness 
of mankind, to proving the conclusion that by the law no flesh is justi- 
fied. And yet the believer is justified. How can this be? One might 
think that this apparent contradiction would have led Paul to examine 
his term again—is “justification” the proper way to think of the new 
status of the believer? Actually, however, it led him to repudiate the 
law entirely as a factor in justification. In Christ is manifested a way 
of justification apart from law altogether. We are justified on the 
basis of faith in Christ. To be sure, the law is not entirely out of the 
picture: it is the failure of our attempts to keep the law which drives 
us in despair to avail ourselves of God’s offer of release from the law 
through Christ, and it is what Christ has done to the law which makes 
possible that offer of release. Paul evidently thought of Christ’s act, 
as regards its relation to the law, in various, and not always consistent, 
ways. Sometimes, his point seems to be that Christ offered the perfect 
obedience to the law which we could not give and thus broke the law’s 
power over us; sometimes, it appears that Christ has paid the penalty 
of our disobedience to the law and thus freed us from its threat ; some- 
times, it seems almost as though the law is hypostatized or personalized, 
being conceived of as one of the great enemies of mankind along with 
Sin and Death, and that Christ has met this power in some kind of 
battle and has defeated and destroyed him. But however this action 
of Christ is conceived, its effect is to break the hold of law upon those 
who place their trust in him. God saves us, according to Paul, pri- 





*See, for example, the article in the Kittel Worterbuch. A translation of this 
article by J. R. Coates a rs in Bible Key Words, already cited. See also the discus- 
sion of the term in C. H. Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans (New York, 1932), pp. 
9-13. 
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marily by dealing with the law, not by dealing with us. We are saved 
from it, not under it. We are justified, not because we have kept the 
law, but because the law itself has been rendered invalid for us. Thus, 
I say, the doctrine of justification has inescapable antinomian implica- 
tions. 

But the truth of the matter is that “justification” is not the most 
apt way of representing God’s act in Christ. ‘Forgiveness’ is the 
more appropriate term. It must be recognized, of course, that no hu- 
man term can be entirely adequate to describe God and his acts. All 
of our terms, when applied to God, are metaphorical. But some meta- 
phors are more adequate than others; and the truest metaphors of 
God’s relationship with us and of ours with him are provided by the 
life of the family, as we have seen. “Forgiveness” is such a meta- 
phor. ‘We are forgiven” is a truer statement of our situation in 
Christ than is “We are justified.”” And forgiveness does not involve 
release from law, but pardon under law and the restoration of fellow- 
ship under law. In forgiveness the authority of law is fully validated, 
even in the moment when our guilt is done away. Once we think of 
God’s saving act as a forgiving act, as Jesus did, and conceive of 
our relationship with him, from start to finish, as finding its truest 
human analogy in the life of the family—once we do this, the problem 
Paul struggled with disappears, though the wonder and the mystery 
remains. 

I have already referred to the parables in Luke 15. One of them 
particularly is bound to come to our minds when we consider the place 
and meaning of grace in Jesus’ teaching, the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son; and it will be illuminating to consider it in this connection. 

The main point of this parable, at least as the Evangelist under- 
stands it, is indicated clearly enough by the context in which it has been 
placed. Just as a shepherd rejoices more over the one sheep that has 
been lost than over the ninety-nine which did not stray away and just 
as the woman is happier at finding the one coin she had lost than she 
had been in simply possessing the nine coins still left to her, so the 
father in this story is happier over the younger son who has returned 
than over the older son who did not go away. Thus also there is re- 
joicing in heaven “over one sinner that repenteth more than over 
ninety-nine just persons who need no repentance.” 

But although the principal point of the story in its present context 
is thoroughly clear, we cannot be sure that such was its original context 
in Jesus’ teaching. Matthew has the parable of the lost sheep in a dif- 
ferent setting and does not have the parable of the lost son at all. Be- 
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sides, the analogy between the parables of the sheep and the coins on 
the one hand and the parable of the sons on the other is by no means 
exact or complete. The main difference lies in the fact that whereas 
the sheep and the coins are quite inert and only the shepherd and the 
woman are significantly active, in the third parable both sons, as well 
as their father participate decisively and in different ways in the action 
of the story. Thus, whether we think of this story in close connection 
with the other two or not, we cannot avoid finding a far wider and 
deeper range of meaning in this great story than the one point which 
the context brings into focus, and this can be done without the slightest 
measure of allegorizing. Indeed, the parable illustrates with amazing 
aptness the whole aspect of Jesus’ teaching which we are now con- 
sidering. 

One comes, I think, nearest to understanding the heart of the 
story when one observes how the conceptions of son and slave keep 
appearing in various connections. More than once one is reminded of 
the vast superiority in status of the son to the slave, just as one is by 
Paul’s famous allegory in Galatians. The young man says, “I am not 
worthy to be called thy son; make me a slave.”” Likewise, the slaves 
are ordered to bring out the robe, the ring and the fatted calf for the 
son, even for this son. Even this renegade son is better than the slaves. 
Any son, who is really a son, is better than any slave. I say, “who is 
really a son,” that is, a son who knows what it means to be a son, who 
shares in the love that unites the family, who knows that he stands 
under a heavier obligation than any code of rules could possibly em- 
body or than any obedience of his could possibly discharge, who knows 
that he must rely upon the forgiveness of others rather than upon his 
own merit, and who, because he knows himself to need forgiveness 
and to be in fact forgiven, is able to forgive. Such is a son, and how- 
ever far he may wander from his father’s house, he has a place there, 
and in his father’s heart, which no slave can ever claim. The younger 
man in this story is a son, a prodigal son, but still a son. When he says, 
“T am not worthy to be called thy son,” he shows that he knows what 
it means to be a son, and one can know that only by being one. 

But his older brother is a slave. Listen to him: “All these years 
have I served thee; neither at any time have I disobeyed thy command; 
but thou never gavest me a kid that I might make merry with my 
friends.” The younger man is a son who now realizes that he is not 
worthy of being even a slave in his father’s house ; the older man is a 
slave who supposes that because he is a good slave he is worthy of being 
a son and wonders why his father does not treat him so. 
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The father wants to treat him so: “Son,” he says to him, “thou 
art ever with me and all that I have is thine.” But he cannot treat him 
as a son. The man himself will not permit it. He prefers to be a 
slave and thus to be able proudly to say, “I have never disobeyed thy 
command,’’ than to be a son and have to say, “I have sinned . . . I am 
not worthy.” But he cannot have it both ways. The slave can have 
the satisfaction of knowing he has done his full duty as a slave, but 
he cannot know the rewards of sonship. The son, who can never be 
satisfied that he has done his full duty as a son, can know the deeper 
satisfaction of being a son, that is, of being forgiven, of being at home 
with those who love him and whom he loves. 

It is not the father who refuses this deeper satisfaction to the 
elder son; it is this son who is unable to claim it. He does not even 
want it. He now refuses to come in, even though the fatted calf has 
been killed and he is being urged by his father himself to join his family 
in eating it. His interests are outside of the family altogether. “You 
never gave me a kid,” he says, “that I might make merry with my 
friends.” 

It is this son only who finds fault with his father for treating the 
younger brother otherwise than on terms of merit. The father has 
acted as a father characteristically acts; but the older brother, since he 
does not know what it means to be a son, cannot understand what it 
means to be a father. To him his father’s action seems not only un- 
just, but utterly irresponsible, arbitrary, and perverse—like paying 
everybody the same wage, no matter how little or how much each has 
worked. But to anyone who is a father (or for that matter any mem- 
ber of a true family) the joyous receiving of the penitent Prodigal will 
not seem unjust, although such a one will not find himself thinking of 
it, either, as just, or even as generous; he will think of it simply as be- 
ing quite perfectly appropriate. It is just the way a father acts—not 
logical perhaps, but true. And Jesus is saying to us that in this which 
is most familiar we touch the mystery of the Kingdom of God; that 
deep in what we know best and most intimately the secret of the mean- 
ing of our existence is hidden, and revealed. 

Of course, repentance is necessary—whether we are thinking of 
life in the home or life with God. But repentance is no arbitrary con- 
dition ; it is simply realization. Repentance is facing up to the facts 
about ourselves and taking appropriate action. Repentance is not re- 
morse, or even, in a primary degree, regret or sorrow, however sincere 
and deep-going. It is interesting that in this story of Jesus not a word 
is said about any regret or sorrow on the son’s part. This does not 
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mean that he was not sorry; undoubtedly he was. It does mean, how- 
ever, that such sorrow is not the essential, the really significant, thing 
about repentance. Repentance is not primarily the emotion of regret, 
but the act of realization: “He came to himself.” He faced up to the 
facts about himself. He realized what he had done to his father and 
sensed the full bitter meaning of that severing of fellowship with his 
father for which his own selfish and rash act had been responsible. If 
the process of realization had stopped there, the end would have been 
remorse and despair; but it did not stop there, midway. He realized 
that his father’s house was still there and that his only hope of any 
security and peace lay there, in however menial a position. He realized 
not only what he had done, but also what he might and must now do. 
He arose and came to his father. That is repentance. There is hope 
and faith and action in it, as well as sorrow. 

But the fact that there is faith and hope in repentance does not 
mean that transgression is taken less seriously than would otherwise 
be true. One might argue that the children of an unselfish and for- 
giving parent will be more disobedient than those of a harsh and selfish 
one, but we know that this is not true. It is the very fact that I know 
my father unselfishly cares for me which makes disobedience the ugly 
thing it is. It is not that I have broken his rules and thus hurt his 
pride—I might feel a certain pride of my own in doing that—but that 
I have hurt his trust in me and have separated myself from his love for 
me. Such in an incalculably deeper sense is the meaning of our dis- 
obedience to God. One to whom a knowledge of God’s forgiveness 
has been vouchsafed in Christ will not take God’s will less seriously 
on that account, but immeasureably more seriously. 

Such repentance is absolutely necessary if there is to be reconcilia- 
tion between human beings or between men and God. This necessity 
belongs to our very nature as persons. The most striking difference 
among the three parable of Luke 15 is that whereas the coin must wait 
till the woman finds it and the sheep till the shepherd comes, in the 
third story, it is the father who waits. He is just as eager as the shep- 
herd and the woman could possibly be, but he is dealing, not with a coin 
or a sheep, but with his son; he must wait. He must wait till he sees 
him coming—afar off, it is true, but coming—only then is his eager- 
ness freed of all bounds, as he runs to meet him, falls on his neck and 
kisses him; only then does the initiative in the story pass from the son 
to the father. It is he who breaking short his son’s apologies, calls for 
the robe and the ring and the fatted calf. Of course, we may argue 
that the initiative rested with the father all the time; it was the memory 
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of his home which drew the son back. But just as he had deliberately 
left, so now he must deliberately return. 

Those who find an antinomian tendency in the Christian doctrine 
of grace, who say, “Let us then sin that grace may abound,” who ask, 
“Why should we try to fulfill God’s law when we know not only that 
we cannot succeed but also that God stands ready graciously to receive 
us even in our sinfulness?” or who take the even more radical position 
of saying, “Christ has destroyed the law,’’—all of these (and, I think, 
Paul is included here) forget or neglect the great significance of re- 
pentance in the Christian doctrine of grace. Certainly Paul does. 

Forgiveness is a reality with two sides, and one side is penitence. 
Not only is there no forgiveness without contrition; in the nature of 
things there cannot be. But if it is clear that we cannot be forgiven 
without contrition, it is equally clear that we cannot be contrite un- 
less we take seriously the ethical demands under which we stand. 
One cannot live repentantly who does not seek to live justly and lov- 
ingly. Moreover, the degree in which we can know the meaning of 
God’s forgiveness—and we can know that meaning in many degrees— 
depends upon the measure of our repentance and therefore upon the 
measure of the moral seriousness of our living. The more strenuously 
and faithfully we try to live, the more genuine and thoroughgoing our 
penitence can be, and the larger our capacity for receiving the forgive- 
ness of God. To become ethically indifferent is to lose our power 
to repent, and to lose our power to repent is the only possible way of 
finally losing our souls. The unforgivable sin is the sin for which we 
are no longer able to be contrite and from which we are no longer able 
even to desire to turn away. 

Repentance, then, is not a merely verbal act which we perform in 
church ; if real, it is an act in which our whole selves through the whole 
course of our lives are strenuously involved. It is not a casual “Sorry” 
any more than God’s forgiveness is a casual “Not at all.” Just as 
God’s forgiveness of us is so serious that we can find an adequate 
symbol of it only in the dying on a cross of the Son of his love, so 
repentance, in its true character, is a concern about our sin so radical 
as to break up the deeps of our souls and so creative as to commit 
us, body and spirit, to an unwithholding sacrifice of devotion and 
obedience. 
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IV. EtrxHicaLt OBLIGATION AND THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


N THE preceding lecture we were considering the place of moral 
obligation in the experience of being forgiven. We saw that the 
recognition of obligation and earnest effort to discharge it are 

necessary prerequisites of forgiveness. In the present lecture I should 
like to make a similar point about the character of the righteousness 
which ideally follows upon repentance and forgiveness—the point, 
namely, that moral seriousness and strenuous moral effort are the 
necessary presuppositions of any goodness it may be given one to have. 
I say “given one to have,” because it must be recognized that just as 
forgiveness is God’s gift, so is the highest kind of righteousness. It is 
God’s endowment, not our achievement. Thus, the antinomian ques- 
tion is raised again and in a somewhat different form: “Since it is 
true not only that I cannot attain goodness by my own effort but also 
that God stands ready to bestow goodness upon me, why should I make 
any moral effort at all?” 

Again, I think it is true to say, this question can be raised with 
some plausibility largely because of the influence of Paul. And some 
further discussion of Paul’s ethical teaching, particularly of how this 
teaching is related to his theology, is called for in this connection. 

We have seen that the Synoptic Gospels sum up Jesus’ ethical 
teaching in the term agape, and that this love is directed toward God 
and toward neighbor. Paul also often uses the same word (and its 
cognates). It is striking, however, that whereas Jesus never speaks of 
God as “loving’’ us, Paul rarely speaks of us as “loving’’ God; and, it 
may be added, his use of the term in the strictly ethical sense( that is, 
to designate an obligatory attitude or way of acting toward our neigh- 
bors) is relatively infrequent. The clearest exception (there are only 
two or three even possible exceptions) to the generalization that Paul 
does not think of us as “loving’’ God appears in Romans 8 :28, where he 
writes, “In everything God works for good with those who love him.” 
But it is almost as though, having said “who love him,” he immediately 
regretted the phrase and tried to atone for it, by adding, “that is, those 
who are called according to his purpose.” Paul instinctively distrusts 
any phrase which suggests human initiative in our relation with God. 
“Who love him” suggests not only human initiative, but also (he 
would feel) even human merit; he therefore turns to the more con- 
genial passive voice, “who are called.” It is God who does both the 
“loving” and the “calling.” Such a passage as “God commended his 
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love toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us” 
sets forth Paul’s most frequent and characteristic use of the term 
“love,” both noun and verb. But agape, for Paul, is more than an atti- 
tude of God toward us or the motive for his gracious dealings with us; 
it is more objective and concrete than that. It is hardly too much to 
say that agape is God himself acting in Christ. Thus Paul can speak 
of the love of God as “poured out in our hearts’”’ (Rom. 5:5). A 
proper distinction can doubtless be made between agape and charis, as 
Paul used these terms ; but the distinction would be a fine one, and not 
an altogether certain one. For most purposes and in most contexts, 
the two terms are interchangeable. Both represent the reality of God 
himself coming to us in Christ. In the same approximate way agape 
and pneuma can be identified: “The love of God is poured out in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit which is given unto us” (Rom. 5:5). 


This love elicits a response from us, but Paul prefers not to regard 
this response as an answering “love” (it is the Johannine writer [I 
John 3:19] who can say that “we love him because he first loved us’’) ; 
the response is more appropriately (as Paul sees it) called “faith” 
(pistis). Love is God’s prerogative. It is true that Paul uses the term 
in speaking of our relations with others. But this love is not primarily 
ours; it is God’s love “poured out in our hearts,” and now flowing 
through us like a current to others, or, to change the figure, bearing its 
fruits of longsuffering, kindness, and the like. The ethical fruits are 
set forth (as we shall see, somewhat inconsistently) in the hortatory 
sections of many of Paul’s letters, perhaps supremely in I Corinthians 
13. But even in this passage, love itself is God’s love, not ours. That 
is why it is “the greatest of them.” “Faith” and “hope” represent 
human responses ; “love,” the reality to which the response is made. 


This love working through us manifests itself in a characteristic 
ethical behavior—compassion, readiness to forgive, and the like—but 
it is more than the mere sum of these virtues. Rather, it is the ground 
of them. It is the common life, the Koinonia, which is expressed through 
them. Although Paul does not make the implication clear, it is obvious 
that agape, thus defined, belongs essentially within the Christian com- 
munity and has meaning there which it cannot have outside. Paul 
was enough of a Jew to quote, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and to see in it a summary of the law. Moreover, although in 
Galatians 5:14, Paul quotes this commandment in a context where 
love within the church is being discussed, in Romans 13:9, where the 


*Cf. Nygren, Agape and Eros, I, p. 87. 
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passage is again quoted, he is clearly using “neighbor” in the broader 
sense, to include all men. But in Galatians 6:10 he writes: “So, then, 
as we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men, and especially to 
those who are of the household of faith.” Our first obligation is the 
obligation of brotherly love (as distinguished from neighborly love) ; 
and the primary locus of agape is within the community of Christ. It 
is because others belong potentially within that community—or at any 
rate because we want them to belong to it—that agape moves toward 
them. They as well as we are “men for whom Christ died.” 

This identification of agape with the life of the Christian com- 
munity is complete in the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John; 
and if a digression can be permitted, it may be well to notice this de- 
velopment. “A new commandment I give to you,” says Jesus (John 
13:34; cf. I John 2:7ff.), “that you love one another.” It is a “new 
commandment” just for this reason: it prescribes the spirit of the new 
community. There is in the Fourth Gospel no sign of interest in those 
outside of the community—except, of course, in the elect who are still 
outside; but these belong to the community as certainly as those who 
have already been gathered. In spite of very occasional references to 
“the world” as the object of God’s love (John 3-16; I John 4:9f.), 
the emphasis in these writings falls on God’s love of the church. In 
line with this emphasis is the stress on the love of God for Christ, that 
is, for “the Son” (John 3:35; 10:17) ; for Christ is so closely identi- 
fied with those “whom the Father has given him” that to speak of 
God’s love for the one is to speak of his love for the other. “All love 
finds its true center in him [Christ]; his sole function is to mediate 
God's love.”? “As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you.” 
Agape is the distinctive spirit of the Christian fellowship; it is the 
reality of God, his Spirit; it is the continuing presence, or Spirit, of 
Christ. 

It is frequently said that agape in the Fourth Gospel and the 
First Epistle of John is entirely a mystical conception, without ethical 
content. This is too simple a statement. It is true that love is pri- 
marily and predominantly the mystical bond of the church’s unity ; but 
it also has important ethical implications. This fact is at least implied 
in the gospel and becomes explicit and emphatic in the epistle, which 
insists upon the duty of Christians to care for the needs of one an- 
other as forcefully as does that most simply ethical of all the New 
Testament books, the Epistle of James. But this duty of agape in the 


* From the article in the Kittel W6rterbuch already cited. 
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Johannine writings is, for the most part, limited to concern for other 
Christians. Just as agape belongs to the community and is not found 
outside, so its ethical demands are addressed to its members and apply 
only to other members. Agape is brotherly love, not neighborly love. 
“The world” is given up and disregarded. Love “for John . . . is 
the principle of the Christ-world which is being built up in the midst 
of the contemporary cosmic crisis” ;* and, it may be added, it is only 
within this new “Christ-world” (i.e., the church) that the Christian 
stands under ethical obligation. One might discern a kind of circle 
in this development: undoubtedly in the Leviticus law to “love thy 
neighbor’ meant “Love thy fellow Israelite”; now the corresponding 
“new commandment” is “Love thy fellow Christian.”” The ethical 
universalism of sections of the Synoptic Gospels, not to mention the 
Prophets, has all but disappeared. 

For Paul, however, although agape belongs primarily within the 
Christian community—indeed is virtually another name for that com- 
munity—it clearly implies obligations toward all mankind. And Paul’s 
conception of the nature of these obligations is very close to Jesus’ 
own. One cannot read Paul’s letters with particular attention to their 
ethical teaching without being struck by many similarities with the 
recorded teaching of Jesus. Not only is Paul deeply concerned about 
the moral behavior of the members of his churches, resorting con- 
stantly to moral exhortations of the most earnest kind, but the quality 
of the ethical life he is seeking to encourage is much like that which 
Jesus also requires. A very general resemblance might be accounted 
for by the common background of both teachers in Judaism, but the 
similarities are too close for that to be an adequate answer. Some 
actual echoes of Jesus’ recorded words can probably be found in Paul; 
but much more important than these scattered verbal reminiscences is 
the highly distinctive character of the ethical teaching in such passages 
as, say, I Corinthians 13 or Romans 12. The reader of these passages 
(and there are many more such) is bound to take knowledge of Paul 
that he has been, if not with Jesus in the flesh (which is most unlikely), 
then with him as he was remembered in some early community. There 
can be no question that in this respect at least the mind of Christ was 
in Paul. 

But clear as is Paul’s recognition that Christians are under obliga- 
tion to live a life of agape, and faithful as he is in urging them to do so, 
it is not clear that his understanding of what God has done in Christ 
and of the corresponding status of the believer provided any adequate 





* Ibid. 
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theoretical, or theological, basis for this obligation. For law in some 
sense is the necessary presupposition of obligation, and, according to 
Paul, the believer is not under law—he has been set free from it, as 
we have seen. I say, “law in some sense,” and the qualification is very 
essential in this discussion, for the term “law” has many meanings— 
with Paul as with us. If the word is restricted to a definite code, a 
list of particular acts which are prescribed or prohibited, then ob- 
viously we have no right to say that law is the necessary ground of 
obligation. But when Paul speaks of the Christian as free from law, 
does he mean only an external code, a list of thou shalt’s and thou shalt 
not’s, in particular the code of traditional Judaism? Would he have 
said, ‘‘God has freed us from a code of particular rules by making us 
subject to a higher, more exacting law, a law which lays its demands 
upon the very thoughts of our hearts and calls for an absolutely un- 
remitting obedience?” Jesus speaks to this effect, but I do not think 
Paul would have done so. Besides the important fact that Paul does 
not in fact speak so, I would cite two more specific reasons for this 
conclusion. The first is that in the opening chapters of Romans he 
speaks of the Gentiles, who do not know or accept the Jewish law, as 
nevertheless having a sense of obligation, a knowledge of duty, which 
though it has no connection with the Jewish law, is still God-given. He 
does not hesitate to describe this situation of the Gentiles as a “being 
under law,” a “law written on the heart.” The implication is that Paul 
did not limit the term to the Jewish code but regarded any requirement 
of God as his “law” (Rom. 2:15). The second reason for such a view 
is that in speaking in Romans 7 of the difficulties he himself had under 
the Jewish law he mentions particularly only the one commandment of 
the Decalogue which involves a demand upon the inner life, “Thou 
shalt not covet.”” Now many of us would make a significant distinc- 
tion between “rules” and “principles,” and would say that whereas the 
law in the external sense of rules is abrogated in Christ, the principles 
remain valid and binding. In line with this distinction we might insist 
that the Christian is no longer under any specific command touching 
outward behavior, even a command as important as “Thou shalt not 
kill.” But would we not concede that he is still subject to the law 
against covetousness? But can we think of Paul as making any such 
concession? Would he have allowed continuing validity to the law 
at the very point where it had caused him the greatest pain and anxiety? 
There is no evidence that Paul differentiated between various elements 
within the law—or various kinds of law—as, for example, between the 
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ceremonial and moral, or the general and the particular.* Law, as 
such, is no longer valid for the Christian. We are not under law, but 
under grace. 

Such an understanding of the Christian’s position left Paul, I have 
said, without an adequate theoretical basis for the practical ethical 
demands he does not fail to make upon his congregations. This lack, we 
may believe, caused some perplexity among his hearers, as it certainly 
opened the way to heretical antinomianism; and it no doubt caused 
Paul himself some concern. When at the beginning of Romans 6 Paul 
asks, ‘“What shall we say then? Are we to continue in sin that grace 
may abound ?” we are safe in assuming that he is not merely repeating 
a question his opponents have hurled at him; he has been troubled by 
the question himself. Notice that he does not really answer it. (With- 
out the conception of the continuing validity of law in some sense, he 
cannot answer it.) He points to the fact that Christians are new men 
in Christ, that they have died with Christ to sin, and asks, ““How can 
they still live in it?” In other words, he points to the necessity of 
righteousness in the Christian, not to the obligation of it. How can 
those who are “free from sin” still live in it? And yet Paul’s readers 
undoubtedly did live in it. And so he must resort to exhortation that 
they shall not be what they (by definition) cannot be and that they shall 
be what they (by definition) cannot help being. Nygren in his Com- 
mentary on Romans argues that when Paul in his passage (Rom. 
6:1-11) affirms that the Christian is “free from sin,’ he does not 
mean that he is sinless but only that he has been set free from sin suf- 
ficiently to enable him to “fight sin.” But there is absolutely nothing 
in the passage itself to suggest such a meaning—every sentence and 
phrase points the other way—and Nygren’s only argument is the fact 
that the following paragraph of exhortation (not to mention all the 
practical ethical admonitions in Paul’s letters generally) shows clearly 
that Paul is aware that his hearers are not without sin. But this is the 
inconsistency in Paul which we are discussing; and to assume con- 
sistency and interpret the materials accordingly is to beg the question. 
The fact that Paul has not really answered the antinomian’s question 
in verse 1 of Romans 6 and that he realizes that he has not done so is 
manifest in verse 15, where after all his argument he asks exactly the 
same question again: ‘‘What then? Are we to sin because we are not 
under law but under grace?” At verse 15 he is precisely where he was 


‘For another opinion on this point see Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York, 1951), vol. I, p. 341. 
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at verse 1, and the intervening discussion, however valuable for other 
reasons, has been for the particular purpose irrelevant. 

Now Paul’s repudiation of the law resulted not alone from his 
realization that it was impossible to keep it and therefore to be saved 
by it or through it, but also from his insight that the highest righteous- 
ness actually possible for men was not the reward of effort to obey the 
law but was a free gift of God. This righteousness is an aspect of the 
new life in Christ or, to say the same thing differently, it is a fruit of 
the Spirit. We considered earlier the difficulty which many find 
with the teaching of Jesus that it requires love, which by its very 
nature must be spontaneous, not subject to the will. One cannot say, 
“Go to, now, I will love.” And if the true righteousness is the right- 
eousness of love, it can hardly be the consequence of obedience to law. 
The realization that this is true can easily have, as we have seen, the 
effect of undermining the authority or importance of law. This effect, 
we are now saying, is even more likely and plausible when it is ob- 
served—about others at least—that in some measure it is possible for 
one to have the righteousness of love, but that this righteousness is in 
fact not the result of conscious obedience to law but comes to one as 
a free and undeserved gift. Authentic righteousness is God’s righteous- 
ness, not one’s own. It is God’s love shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit which is given unto us. It is a living thing, the issue of an 
organic process which man does not control; it is not the mechanical 
product of deliberate purpose. It is indeed the fruit of the Spirit. 

Although we are likely to think of this emphasis upon the vital, 
spontaneous, non-deliberative, non-legalistic, character of the highest 
goodness as particularly characteristic of Paul (it is indeed one of his 
truest and most important insights), we must not miss the ample evi- 
dence that Jesus thought of goodness at its highest level in the same 
way. What else is the point of such a saying as, “If any one will re- 
quire you to go a mile with him, go with him Two,” or “If one will sue 
you at law and take away your coat, give him your cloak also?” Jesus 
is not laying down rules here but is suggesting and illustrating a kind 
of goodness which no amount of obedience to rules, however high and 
exacting, could possibly give. He is doing the same thing when he 
says we must forgive our enemies seventy-seven times, that is, without 
limit. The only person who can fulfill such a requirement is the kind 
of person who wants to forgive, who is forgiving. This same spon- 
taneous goodness appears particularly clearly in some of the charac- 
teristic parables in Luke’s Gospel. It is certainly no sense of duty 
which moves the father of the Prodigal Son to receive him as he does. 
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The extravagance of the welcome rules out that possibility. The elder 
brother objects because his father has gone so far beyond what any 
reasonable sense of obligation would have required. Or note the ex- 
travagance of the Good Samaritan, binding up the wounds of the 
stricken foreigner, pouring in oil and wine, setting him on his own 
beast, bringing him to the inn, and taking care of him. He could have 
stopped so much sooner than this and still have fulfilled any possible 
rule about one’s duty to a wounded stranger. But he did not stop 
even then—leaving money to pay for the man’s further care, and in- 
sisting that if more were needed, he should be allowed to pay the ac- 
count on his return. The Good Samaritan is not trying to do his duty. 
The point is that he is not aware of duty at all—any more than we are 
aware of duty when we act generously toward ourselves. We act so 
toward ourselves because we want to; so the Samaritan acted toward 
the needy stranger. Is this one of the possible meanings of loving 
one’s neighbor as oneself ? 

This recognition of the spontaneity, the living quality, of true 
goodness is, then, as characteristic of Jesus as of Paul. Perhaps we 
can say that it is characteristic of Paul because it was first characteristic 
of Jesus. With greater assurance we can say that it was characteristic 
of both because it is a recognition of the truth, which our own ex- 
perience confirms. True goodness, wherever we meet with it, has this 
same quality. It is God’s creation, not man’s construction. There is a 
kind of righteousness which man can set to and make, just as there is 
a kind of poetry and a kind of music he can set to and make—that 
is, by keeping the law, by learning and obeying the rules which apply 
in each of the realms. But the goodness one thus makes is no better 
than the poetry produced by the same legalistic and mechanical means. 
One can be creative in the field of goodness by deliberate purpose and 
main strength as little as one can be thus creative anywhere else. 

A. E. Housman, in his little book, The Name and Nature of Po- 
etry, tells how his poems were written : 


I would go out for a walk for two or three hours. As 
I went along, thinking of nothing in particular . . . there 
would flow into my mind, with sudden and unaccount- 
able emotion, sometimes a line or two of verse, some- 
times a whole stanza at once, accompanied, not preceded 
by a vague notion of the poem which they were destined 
to form a part of. . . . I happen to remember distinctly 
the genesis of the piece which stands last in my first 
volume. Two of the stanzas, I do not say which, came 
into my head, just as they are printed, while I was cross- 
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ing the corner of Hampstead Heath between the Span- 
iard’s Inn and the footpath to Temple Fortune. A third 
stanza came with a little coaxing after tea. One more 
was needed, and it did not come: I had to turn to and 
compose it myself, and that was a laborious business. I 
wrote it thirteen times, and it was more than a twelve- 
month before I got it right.° 


I do not want to press the analogy too far; but the same kind of 
thing is obviously true in every phase of life, and not least in the moral 
sphere. Ged is the Creator. We do not begin to know the meaning 
of that statement if we think of it as an affirmation about some remote 
and unimaginable past or about the cosmos in its formal totality. It 
is a statement about everything that lives and grows in nature or in the 
mind and heart of man. God is the Creator. Creativity belongs to 
God and to God alone. We are at best the instrumentalities of which 
this creativity makes use, the channels through which it flows. 


But this creativity, while free, is not lawless. The recognition 
that the highest righteousness is never the simple result of obedience 
to law, of the careful and conscious attempt to know and do one’s duty, 
does not mean that such an attempt at obedience may not be an in- 
dispensable factor. Only God can give the increase, but someone must 
plant and someone must water. It does not follow from the fact that 
the truest goodness is never the mere doing of one’s duty that there is 
really no such thing as duty and therefore no point in one’s trying to 
find it out and do it. It does not follow from the fact that the highest 
1ighteousness lies far beyond obedience that we are relieved of the 
obligation of obedience. In other words, I should say that Paul went 
too far in his reaction against a view which equated righteousness with 
the keeping of the law when he denied the continuing validity and the 
absolute indispensability of the law itself. In Jesus’ teaching one does 
not sense any awareness that the recognition of law is in any degree 
incompatible with the recognition of the unlegalistic character of true 
goodness. 

Nor are the two incompatible in our experience. After all (to 
refer again to Housman’s statement), it was to a man who was willing 
and able to work for a whole year on a stanza and ready to produce 
and discard thirteen times—it was to him that the inspiration came. 
One listens to the great performer on the violin or the piano and knows 
that here is something more than the acquired mastery of an instru- 


* A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry (Cambridge and New York, 
1933), pp. 48-50. Used by permission of St. Martin’s Press, publishers. 
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ment; the musician has himself been mastered; and the secret of his 
greatness is not his control of the instrument—that control of itself is 
as mechanical as the instrument—but the living fire which one cannot 
kindle but can only pray for, as Elijah prayed for the fires at Carmel, 
the living Spirit which one cannot summon but can only wait for and 
serve. But the inspiration does not come to everyone—hours, days, 
and years of strenuous, self-denying effort have entered into making 
the musician ready to receive it. Thus to the man who comes running 
and asks, ‘““‘What must I do to have life?’, Jesus says, “What have 
you been doing? Have you kept the commandments?” And he does 
not know how to answer the man’s question till his own has been 
answered. It turned out that the man had kept the commandments 
and that what he lacked was the one thing that would make all the rest 
alive; but only one who had tried to keep the commandments could 
even hope for that one thing. Only one who had suffered the pains of 
discipline could know the joys of devotion. Knowing God is being 
known of him. Finding God is being found of him. But though by 
seeking we cannot find God, nevertheless only by those who seek him 
can God be found. And to seek God is to do more than to indulge 
ourselves in vague yearnings; it is to give up ourselves to his service 


and to invest every power of heart and mind in the endeavor to walk 
before him in holiness and righteousness all our days. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HisToricAL AsPECTs OF OrGANIC EvoLuTion. By Philip G. Fother- 
gill, with a Foreword by J. W. Heslop-Harrison. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 427 pages. Price: $6.00. 


Here is the almost perfect history of the idea of organic evolution 
from ancient times, in Chinese, Babylonian, Egyptian and Greek 
thought, until recent times. Its completeness is amazing. Its objec- 
tive treatment is to be commended. It is thoroughly ear-marked for 
correctness by numerous footnotes and indexes. It is a veritable dic- 
tionary and just the book for students of biology. It marks that 
tendency in science which, fortunately, has come again, in which sci- 
ence is natural philosophy. It is written by the Lecturer in Biology in 
Kings College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is part of the University of 
Durham. This is the first reliable book on ‘the evolution of Evolu- 
tion’ and it fills a gap previously lacking. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part traces the 
history from the first hints in Aristotle and the early physicists, 
through Lamarck, to Charles Darwin. The second part deals meticu- 
lously with the current situation. Fortunately, Mr. Fothergill does not 
argue for the appearance of the notion of organic evolution in Aris- 
totle, but he believes that neither Darwin nor Lamarck, nor any other 
single person discovered evolution. However, the appearance of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species marks the great divide from belief in the 
immutability of species to the position of real organic evoiution. 

The book makes it clear that the notion of organic evolution is 
prepared for by the general philosophic notion of change, which he 
reviews, rightly making much of Immanuel Kant. Strange to say, 
in this early history, which begins with Aristotle, there are some miss- 
ing names which one would have expected to find. I find no mention 
of Spinoza, Hume, nor Hegel. Surely Hegel was more responsible 
than Kant for the general notion of evolution in history and should 
have his place. In the story of the Darwinian controversy there is no 
mention of Dr. Philip Gosse that strange naturalist who wrote a book 
to prove that God had placed the fossils in the earth’s crust to confound 
the geologists! Richard Owen, the great anatomist, is mentioned, but 
was he an Englishman. Certainly he was born at Lancaster and that 
town is in England, but he was educated at Edinburgh and later spent 
most of his life there and there did his greatest work and contended 
against Darwin in loyalty to his master, Cuvier. His name would 
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certainly indicate that he was of Welsh stock, neither English nor Scot- 
tish! And why is Bishop Wilberforce, that other contemporary op- 
ponent of Darwin, ascribed the strange name of Wilburforce, and 
that consistently throughout the book? 

These are slight errors in a book which will prove invaluable to 
professional biologists, to teachers of the subject and to university 
students. It will also be of value to the general reader who wants to 
understand the history behind this most revolutionary of scientific 
ideas. Amongst other things he will learn things he did not know. 
For instance, everyone has heard of Charles Darwin, but how few 
have heard of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, his grandfather who had not a 
little to do with ‘the evolution of Evolution?’ All this and much more 
of interest, he will learn providing he can suffer wading through the 
technicalities of biological science. The style is not difficult and there 
are few mathematical formulae to grasp. I have found the book most 
interesting in a week-end’s reading. At least every self-respecting 
library should possess this volume. 

WILLIAM RoBINSON 


THE Root oF THE VINE—Essays IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. By mem- 


bers of the Uppsala University Faculty of Theology. Edited by 
Anton Fridrichsen, with an Introduction by A. G. Hebert. The 
Philosophical Library, New York. 160 pages. Price: $4.75. 


This is a series of essays by different authors who deal with im- 
portant Biblical subjects connected with the doctrine of the Church. 
These are “The Theology of Creation in the Old and New Testament,” 
“The Idea of God’s People in the Bible,” “Jesus, St. John and St. 
Paul,” “The new Exodus of Salvation,” “The Ministry in the New 
Testament,” and ‘A Synopsis of Early Christian Preaching.” All 
those who write are engaged in teaching either Old Testament or New 
Testament exegesis. The method of treating the Bible is not allegori- 
cal but ‘typical’; that is there are certain ‘types’ in the Old Testament 
which foreshadow salvation in the New Testament. The essays were 
originated through the interest of the late Dom. Gregory Dix on a visit 
to Sweden in 1950. His friend Father Hebert, who has for a long 
time been interested in Swedish theology, writes the Foreword. 

The essays are highly technical and fully documented; neverthe- 
less they read well. They advance many interesting points. They raise 
points of agreement and of disagreement. For instance, it seems prob- 
able that Professor Fridrichsen exaggerates the independence of St. 
John from St. Paul. Similarly is it at all clear that the functions of 
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the Apostles were passed on to other officers? There is no attempt, 
however, to connect these new ‘officers’ with Bishops and there is 
even a suggestion that Elders and Bishops are one and the same office. 

One can detect a tendency to overlay the plain historical meaning 
of Biblical passages with dogmatic assertions. This is seen in the 
essay on “the People of God.” The author allows the historical de- 
velopment in the Old Testament through monolatry to real monothe- 
ism, which he connects with Deutero-Isaiah. But he dogmatically as- 
sumes that the whole Bible is a monotheistic book and proceeds as if 
the religion of Moses was a pure monotheism. Nevertheless, these 
essays make good reading and provide many new insights. They 
should be studied by all who are interested in the doctrine of the 
Church and will bring great profit to readers. At least they are 
thoroughly up-to-date and reflect a valuable scholarship which the 
Swedish scholars are bringing to us in these days. Today it is almost 
as important to know Swedish Biblical scholarship as a generation 
ago it was to know German scholarship. But one difference is plain. 
These Swedish scholars are fully aware of the contemporary work of 
British and American scholars, whilst a generation ago German 
scholars were apt to ignore these groups. 

WILLIAM RoBINSON 


Tuis SACRED HouR—COMMUNION MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS. By 
B. H. Bruner. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri. 105 
pages. Price: $2.00. 


Among the dangers in the weekly observance of the communion 
(which those who do not practice it are quick to point out) is the con- 
tempt bred by familiarity. To guard against this risk, many ministers 
and elders among Disciples of Christ have presented a brief meditation 
or homily at the Lord’s Table. But in flying from one peril, they 
have often fallen into another. Too often these disquisitions them- 
selves have become perfunctory, banal, and uninspired. So the last 
state has been worse than the first. When the conduct of worship 
descends to the level of routine (as it does at times in any of the tradi- 
tions), there is more virtue in a well-wrought liturgy than in the off- 
hand and threadbare “remarks’’ of an ill-prepared minister. For this 
reason (and for other better ones), increasing numbers of churches 
among the Disciples have been setting the communion in a context of 
Scripture—‘“‘without note or comment.” 

Yet the tradition of the communion meditation persists in many 
churches, and the nobility inherent in the tradition may be discerned 
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in such books as Robert Richardson’s Communings in the Sanctuary 
or B. A. Abbott’s At the Master’s Table. The most recent addition to 
the list—and a worthy one—is This Sacred Hour. 

Guidance in approaching the Lord’s Table is provided by Mr. 
Bruner under fifty-two different themes, each of which maintains 
unity of thought. He presents a common pattern: The Scripture, 
The Meditation, The Prayer for the Loaf, and The Prayer for the 
Cup. While the book gives no guidance for the actual conduct of the 
communion, this reviewer wishes that the pattern had specifically 
listed a place for the Words of Institution, if for no other reason 
than to call attention to their importance. It is to be regretted that 
so many congregations observe the Lord’s Supper without the public 
reading of these words from the Gospel, though they are doubtless 
in the minds of all, more or less vaguely. 

Each of the themes is couched in the words of a familiar hymn, 
some stanzas of which appear at the beginning of the meditation. The 
suggestiveness of a few of the titles may be indicated: “Where’er Thy 
People Meet,”’ “One Great Fellowship of Love,” “A Fragrance from 
Above,” “Thy Living Altars.” One striking impression on reading 
this book is the large number of hymns which are appropriate to the 
observance of the communion. No congregation need exhaust the 
same three or four songs by constant and unvarying repetition. Again, 
it is clear that there is no necessity for platitudes or clichés on the 
part of the minister who speaks week by week upon the meaning of 
the ordinance. The richness and variety of the themes here presented 
kindle the imagination with thoughts of many more. The two para- 
graphs of meditation on each one and the prayers are written with 
impeccable taste. The style is appropriately sincere and warm, with 
no attempt to call attention to itself by coining clever phrases. 

The practical use to which this book may be put will vary from 
church to church. It is to be hoped that leaders of worship will not 
read from it like a missal. But it is rich with suggestions. Even if a 
given minister does not deliver a communion homily, there is guidance 
here in relating Scriptures, hymn, and prayers. 

Theologically, the book reveals a welcome fact, the full signifi- 
tance of which the author does not make explicit. Setting forth his 
own analysis of the work, he writes, “In my own religious group the 
most common interpretation of the Lord’s Supper is that of a me- 
morial feast. . . . The idea of a memorial prevails in these medita- 
tions.” Yet as one reads them another idea prevails much more 
mightily—the consciousness of communion with the Living Christ. 
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Here is no mere remembering of a historical event, but a confrontation 
by an Abiding Presence. In the opinion of the reviewer, it is this 
saving fact about the nature of the ordinance, the fact that in it the 
Risen Lord and Saviour does meet his people, which has redeemed the 
Disciples from the limitations of their own doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper (“He commanded us to remember him”). However, cold, 
rational, and unsentimental our theology of the ordinances may have 
been, the regular observance of the communion has become for us a 
sacrament of grace. In the title of one of these meditations, “Here 
Have We Seen Thy Face.” 
Ronatp E. Ossorn 


MODERN UNCERTAINTY AND CHRISTIAN Faitu. By G. C. Berkouwer. 
Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 207 pages. Price: $1.50. 


FAITH AND JUSTIFICATION. By G. C. Berkouwer. Wm. B. Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 86 pages. 
Price: $3.00. 


Both works are by the Professor of Systematic Theology in The 
Free University of Amsterdam. The first contains the Calvin Foun- 
dation lectures delivered in 1952 by this famous Calvin scholar. If 
one wishes to know what fundamentalism is at its best, one should read 
this scholarly work, and one will be surprised to know that it is not 
what one thought it was. No less a scholar of a different school than 
Nels F. S. Ferré, has said, “All who are theologically alert should be 
acquainted with the writings of Professor Berkouwer.” Here is a 
fundamentalist and an orthodox Calvinist who freely admits that “the 
Holy Scriptures is a human document.” This gives hope to the in- 
quirer, but the hope is immediately cast to the ground, for he seems 
to reject all critical inquiry and to regard the Holy Scriptures, not as 
containing the word of God, but as literally being the Word of God. 
He seems to bog down between “proving the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures by means of a rationalistic apologetic’ —which he rejects— 
and “proving it against reason’’—for he likewise rejects all irrational- 
isms and existentialisms, as well as Barth’s “leap of faith.” I fail to 
understand where he is, though with much he writes I find myself in 
some sympathy. Is there any escape from this dilemma except in the 
acceptance of a verbal inspiration of some kind which accepts the Bible 
in its written form as infallible? 

In the second book Dr. Berkouwer seeks to set forth in the way of 
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systematic theologians, the substance of the classical Protestant doc- 
trine of sola fide (faith alone) and to set it forth in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of Justification by works. His seven chap- 
ters are: Relevance, The Way of Salvation, The Confessional Recon- 
naisance, The Reformation and Holy Scripture, Some Objections Con- 
sidered, Justification from Eternity, and The Value of Faith. 

I read this book before I read the previous one and I had some 
hope when I read, “The Bible is historically conditioned.” But as I 
wondered what he meant, I did not find the matter cleared up until I 
read the previous book. Was I dealing with a writer who accepted 
the critical approach to the Bible, or not? Eventually I found that I 
was not, though I was dealing with a scholar who knew the critical 
approach, but who rejected it out of hand, even the modern critical 
approach. Is there any solution to this position except either to accept 
the literal verbal inspiration of the Bible, or to accept the infallibility of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In other words, is “faith” to be really 
faith or walking by sight? This is an important question which the 
writer does not seem to me to serve. If we are to be kept out of the 
clutches, on the one hand, of Romanism, and on the other hand, of 
dialectical materialism, which it seems to me are strangely alike, the 


way is through the understanding of “faith.” I am afraid the writer 
leaves us with a doctrine of faith, and indeed, a doctrine of the Church, 
much like those of Rome, as rigid and as hard. Perhaps it is that he 
does not thoroughly accept the Biblical notion of “revelation” but 
rather accepts the “‘scholastic’’ notion. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


THE Lecacy oF Cuopin. By Jan Holecman. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 113 pages. Price: $2.50. 


Mr. Holecman is a young Pole, with an interestingly close re- 
semblance to Chopin as a young man. He has studied at the Conserva- 
toties of Lodz, Lwow, and Moscow, now lives in New York, and 
holds a graduate diploma from the Juilliard School of Music. In this 
slim volume he has assembled material concerning Chopin’s views on 
various phases of his art, such as composition, transcriptions, critics, 
interpretation, and teaching. There is little new information presented, 
but what is here brought together is an available form that will be of 
interest particularly to young students of Chopin’s music. Opinions 
cf Schumann, Liszt, and other contemporaries enliven the pages, but 
the personal observations of the author obtrude themselves somewhat, 
giving a tone of cafe conversation to the work. Mr. Holeman’s Eng- 
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lish style is not yet facile, and many passages sound like translations, 
But in spite of these faults the book contains much that will interest 
lovers of Chopin. 


JAMEs CARLEY 





